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THE KORAN. 


T= Koran is the most widely read book in the world. The 

religion taught in the Koran is adopted by nearly two hun- 
dred millions of people on two continents, and has a large following 
onathird. Islam is the faith of Palestine, the cradle of the Chris- 
tian faith, and to the Mohammedans belong the Cave of Machpelah, 
the Church of the Nativity, and the Holy Sepulchre. It is the faith 
of Syria, Turkey in Europe and Asia Minor, of Mesopotamia, 
Persia, Afghanistan, Baluchistan; of the vast regions of Turkistin 
and other parts of Central Asia. It is found beneath the shadow of 
those giant mountains of Nepal which gave birth to Buddha, and 
its professors in India now number over 57,000,000; and a recent 
historian of India* remarks, that ‘* few impartial observers will deny 
the fact that, to all appearances, the people of India are drifting, 
slowly but surely, towards the religion of the Prophet of Arabia 
rather than towards that Christianity which is freely offered to them, 
but which they are not prepared to accept.” Throughout the Chin- 
ese empire the believers in Islam are numbered by tens of thousands, 
and within a very few years the vast tract of country called Western 
Chinese Tartary has thrown off the yoke of China, and has added 
another to the list of Musalman kingdoms. Islam is the religion of 
Egypt and of the whole of the Sudan, and its devotees may be 
found in Zanzibar, in the Niger Basin, and at Sierra Leone. At 
Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, and Morocco is heard the cry ‘‘ A//ahu- 
Akbar, Allahu-Akbar,” **God is most great, there is no God but 
God, and Mohammed is the apostle of God.” In Africa it is the 
dominant religion of fully one-half of the entire continent. Islam 








* History of India, by Talboys Wheeler. Preface. 
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has crossed the Pacific and the Atlantic and its adherents are 
counted by the thousands in the West India Islands, in Trinidad, 
and in Dutch Guiana. Gibbon observes that, had it not been for 
the timely victory of Charles Martel over the invading Saracens, all 
France might have been Mahometanized, and that even England 
might ultimately have been distinguished for its mosques instead of 
its cathedrals. A religion which has been so successful as to fuse 
the chaotic and discordant tribes of Arabia into a theocratic nation, 
and to displace Christianity from its cradle and from all the coun- 
tries known to us as Bible lands, must have rested upon or gratified 
some important and deeply seated factors in humanity. A book by 
the aid of which the Arabs conquered a world greater than that of 
Alexander the Great, must have some intrinsic merit. 

The word Koran* ‘‘a reading,” is derived from the Arabic 
Kara-a **to read,” and is the same as the Hebrew Xara, ‘‘to 
read,” or ‘* recite,” which is frequently used in Jeremiah xxxvi, as 
well as in many other places in the Old Testament. Some lexico- 
graphers however, derive it from sarana, ‘*to join,” and interpret 
it as meaning ‘a collected whole.” 

The Koran is the title given to the Mahommedan scriptures 
which are usually appealed to and quoted from as the Aoran Majid, 
or the **Glorious Koran,” the Xoran Sharif, or the ‘* Noble 
Koran,” and is also called the Furkan, or ** the discrimination,” or 
‘* what is specially distinguished.” It is the Xa/am Ullah, or ‘* the 
word of God,” and it is A/ &tad or ** the written book.” 

It is an explicit statement of the Koran that the sacred book was 
revealed (‘* sent down”) by God, not all at once, but piecemeal and 
gradually(Sura xxv, 34), the first five verses being those of what is 
now the ninety-sixth Svrva, or chapter. This is evident from the 
actual composition of the book, and is confirmed by Muslim tradi- 
tion.t Therefore the Koran is made up of those revelations which 
Mohammed professed from time to time to have received from 
God, which he repeated to those about him. It is a well-attested 
fact that Mohammed could neither read nor write. A single piece 
or revelation was called either, like the entire collection o'ran, 
‘‘ recitation” or ‘‘ reading,” or &7fad, ‘* writing,” or sura, which is 
the late Hebrew shura, and means literally series. 

Mohammedans believe the Koran to be the inspired word of God 
sent down to the lowest heaven complete. By a process of sending 








* The syllable 4/ is the Arabic article signifying “the,” and therefore ought to 


be omitted when the English article is prefixed. 


+ See Jalal-ud-dins /¢kan, p. 91. 
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down (fanzi/), one piece after another was communicated to the 
Prophet. The mediator was an angel, who is called sometimes the 
‘* Spirit” (Sura xxvi, 193), and sometimes the ‘* holy Spirit” (Sura 
xvi, 104), and ata later time ‘*‘ Gabriel” (Sura ii, 91).* This angel 
dictates the revelation to the Prophet, who repeats it after him, and 
afterwards proclaims it to the world (Ixxxvii, 6, etc). 

The Koran is not a series of books like the Christian Scriptures, 
but is one book, with a series of divisions of unequal length, which 
are called Suras, 7. ¢., portions or chapters. There are 114 in all, some 
very short and some very long. ‘The individual portions of the 
Koran were not always written down immediately after their revela- 
tion, as we find that Mohammed often repeated them several times 
until he had learned them by heart. There may have been many a 
revelation which Mohammed might during his ecstacies have 
fancied that he heard the angel deliver to him (Swra Ixxiii, 4). 
Indeed the Koran itself admits that he forgot some revelations 
(Sura |xxxvii, 7) and even altered and supplemented them (ii, 100). 
When his revelations were made known they were committed to 
memory by his followers, or written down on palm-leaves, white 
stones, pieces of leather or parchment, and shoulder-blades of the 
sheep and camel; and these in later years were thrown promiscously 
into a chest in the Prophet’s house, and subsequently came into the 
keeping of Hapsha, one of his wives. Copies were often made for 
the private devotions of his followers. Owing to too much trusting 
to the memory and careless copying, there were to be found differ- 
ent readings, and even Mohammed suppressed whole sections of 
verses, enjoining his followers to efface and forget them, and 
declaring them to be ‘‘ abrogated.” The Shiahs have charged} 
that certain passages were omitted which favored the claims of Ali 
to be the first Khalif. It is clear that at Mohammed’s death no one 
except Abu Bakr knew anything about a verse which Mohammed’s 
mortality was clearly set forth.{ Umor maintained that the verse 
which punishes adultery with death, together with some others, 


had been lost. Muhammed foresaw§ what later actually did 


* Gabriel (Jibrail) is only mentioned twice by name in the Koran; once in the 
verse noted above, and again in Sura Ixvi, 4. 

+t Hydt-ul-Kalib, 420. 

¢ Itis possible that Abu Bakr destroyed these and other verses which treat of 
Mohammed’s death, for they nowhere fit the context, and Mohammed really wished 
to leave his followers in doubt regarding his mortality. The verses in question are 
Sura iii. 138, 182; xxix, §7; xxi, 35, 36; xxxix, 31. 

4 Noldenke, Geschichte des Qordns, p. 36, takes the opposite view, while Weil, 
Einleitung in den Koran, favors it. 
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happen, that disagreements would arise over the wording, at least, 
of his revelations. He proved the divine origin of the Koran by 
asserting its freedom from contradictions (Sura iv, 84). The real 
responsibility for the mistakes were no doubt owing to Abu Bakr 
and Othman who collected the scattered fragments of the Koran 
together. 

The various readings (4/ra’at) in the Koran are not such as are 
usually understood by the terms in English authors, but different 
dialects of the Arabic language.* These tribal dialects often 
differed diametrically in the use of practical words; thus the Arabic 
word which means ‘‘ to conceal” in the dialect of one tribe, means 
‘*to display ” in that of another. Again, the vowel points, which 
make often a very great difference in the meaning of a word, were 
probably hardly ever used. Consequently the variations in the 
meaning of certain words often gave rise to endless disputes. 

At the Prophet’s death no collected edition of the Koran existed. 
The death of many of the followers of Mohammed at the battle 
with the false prophet Musailama led the early Khalifs to see the 
danger that the Koran might be, ere long, irrevocably lost ; they 
accordingly provided, to the best of their power, against such a 
contingency. Abu Bakr appointed Zeid, the chief amanuensis of 
the Prophet, to seek out the various swvras and fragments of the 
Koran from every quarter. This remained the standard text during 
the ten years of Omar’s Khalifate. The first recension, commonly 
called a/-sohof, ‘‘the leaves,” had from the first no canonical 
authority. The Khalif Othman afterwards made a second recen- 
sion, directing his efforts to reéstablishing its unity, for as early as 
his time different versions were in circulation which gave occasion 
for violent disputes among the learned. This second recension 
differed from the first in the fact that wherever there had been two 
accounts of the same thing only one was retained, and also that 
other collections or fragments which were in the hands of old 
‘¢ companions” received little or no recognition. 

It is impossible now to distinguish in the preserved form of the 
book what belongs to the first redaction from what is due to the 
second. When Abu Bakr gathered together the fragments and 
made one book of them, he arranged them very much at haphazard, 





* Ibn Abbas says the Prophet said, “ Gabriel taught me to read the Koran in 
one dialect, and when I recited it he taught me to recite it in another dialect, and so 
on until the number of dialects increased to seven,” A/ishkdt, bk. 11, chap. IT, p. 1. 
These seven dialects are called Saba’ta-Ahriif, and the science of reading the Koran 
in the correct dialect is called ’//m-i- 7a7wid. 
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so that there is little or no connection between the subject-matter of 
one Sura and that of another; the revelations promulgated at Mecca 
before the Hejira, and afterwards at Medina, being thrown together 
apparently in the most careless and perplexing manner. However, 
the long swras are placed first and the shorter towards the end; even 
this rule was far from being strictly adhered to. The short opening 
sura is so placed on account of its superiority to the rest, and two 
magical formule are placed at the end; these are the only special 
traces of design. When this edition was completed, Othman sent 
copies to all the principal cities of the empire,* and caused all the 
previous dopies to be burned. He seems to have wished by the 
destruction of all these variants to produce a Koran concerning the 
contents of which there could be no more quarreling. We can 
conclude with certainty that after Othman no real change has been 
made in the text, at least no intentional addition or omission, and 
Othman’s recension has remained the authorized text, and has been 
adopted by all schools of Mohammedan theologians from the time 
it was made (A. D. 660) until the present day. 

The alphabet of the Koran was merely a development of the 
local type of the Aramean alphabet which prevailed at Mecca and 
Medina in the lifetime of the Prophet. The primitive script was in 
two styles, the Kufic which is considered by Arabic writers to be 
the oldest, and the Neskhi. This script was without vowel points 
or other diacritical marks,t+ and it was impossible in the first days 
of Islam to preserve a uniform pronunciation, and the ignorant 
tribes could not always acquire the pure intonation of the people of 
Mecca, and as we have stated, no less than seven different ways of 
reading the book became current, until the time of Othman, when 
these differences of reading were prohibited. There is in the 
world no other work which has remained twelve centuries with so 
pure a text as the Koran. The various readings which are few in 
number, are chiefly confined to differences in the vowel points and 
diacritical signs. According to the Mohammedans every syllable 
of the Koran is of divine origin, even every word, is included in 
the category of ‘* Thus saith the Lord.” 


* Medina, Kafa, Bacra, Bassorah, and Damascus. “It can still be pretty 
clearly shown in detail that these codices deviated from one another in points of 
orthography, in the insertion or omission of a wa, “and,” and such-like minutz ; but 
these omissions nowhere affect the sense.” Noldenke, Geschichte des Qordns. 


+ As the pronunciation of every word in the Koran is a matter that may involve 
important dogmatic issues, it has been very carefully accentuated and punctuated 
throughout, so as to leave no room for doubt. 
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The division of the Koran into 114 Suras does not come from 
Mohammed, as orthodox Muslims believe. We know, however, 
that Mohammed revealed at least a portion of the Koran in certain 
sections, which he called szrvas, and there is reason to believe that 
the chief swras, including all passages in most common use, were 
fixed and known by name or other distinctive mark. The suras 
resolve themselves into two great classes, those revealed at Mecca, 
and represent the first development of Mohammed’s prophetic 
career, and those revealed at Medina after the flight, and which 
represent his later career as a leader and lawgiver, and these are 
usually easily distinguished both by their style and subject-matter, 
but there are a few which may be considered doubtful. The 
Meccan suras have been divided by Weil,* because of their lack of 
distinctive characteristics ( 4//gemeinheit) and their similarity, into 
three periods.t These he determines (1) by clear referénces to 
historical events whose time is known from other sources; (2) the 
subject-matter of the swras, which entirely changed after the Hejira ; 
(3) their outward form; for Mohammed at first presented his 
teachings in a poetic or rythmical language{, while later he treated 
in the most prosaic manner the very subject which in earlier life he 
had invested with brilliant imagination. It need hardly be said 
that the three periods are not separated by sharp lines of division. 
In the revelations of the first period (610-615, A. D.) the convul- 
sive excitement of the Prophet often expresses itself with the 
utmost vehemence. His words seem to burst from him. The 
thoughts are earnest and passionate, and the style is curt, grand, 
and often almost sublime. The words are of rare force and 
beauty, with such flow of rythm asthe Arab loves. For the most 
part the verses are of extreme brevity. 

In the suras of the second period (615-620, A. D.) the imagina- 
tive glow perceptibly diminishes, and Mohammed appears more as 
a prophet than as a mere enthusiast. We see the transition stage 
between the intense and poetical enthusiasm of the early Meccan 





* Einleittung in den Kordn. 


t Noldenke, in his Geschichte des Qoran’s, differs from Weil. On p. 59 he 
adds, “That among the Meccan suras separate groups can be distinguished, but that 
no detailed exact chronological order can be set forth, ever becomes clearer to me the 
more closely I study the Koran. Most of the so-called indications turn out to be 
untrustworthy and uncertain.” 


t Noldenke affirms that the Koran is rhetorical rather than poetical, and that 
Mohammed had no poetic faculty. He did make an impressive use of rythmical 
prose. Geschichte des Qorans, pp. 26-32. 
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chapters and the calm teaching of the later Medina ones. His pro- 
ductions now exhibit quiet reflection. He goes more into detail, 
both in his invectives against the superstitious Meccans, and in 
laying the foundations of the true faith. The truth of the new 
doctrine is proved by the accumulated instances of God’s working 
in nature and in history. While the swras are more prosaic and 
didactic, yet the practical ornament of rhyme is preserved through- 
out.* ‘We begin now to have the histories of the earlier prophets, 
which had occasionally been briefly touched on in the first period, 
but are now related sometimes at great length. 

To this period belongs the Fatiha, ‘‘ opening one,” or opening 
Sura of the Koran, so often recited in public and private worship. 
It is called the Lord’s Prayer of the Muslims, and is the gem of the 
Koran. 

Praise be to God, the Lord of Creation, 
The most merciful, the most compassionate ! 
Ruler of the day of Reckoning ! 
Thee we worship, and invoke for help. 
Lead us in the straight path ;— 


The path of those towards whom Thou hast been gracious ; 
Not of those against whom Thy wrath is kindled, or that walk in error. 


The suras of the third Meccan period (620-622, A. D.) which 
appeared during Mohammed’s last years at Mecca, and which form 
a large part of our present Koran, rarely rise above ordinary prose. 
Only now and thena gleam of poetic power flashes out. They 
however, display considerable oratorical talent. Some of the reve- 
lations are of considerable extent, and the single verses are also 
much longer than the older suras.f 

The Koran is divided by the Mohammedans into Har/ (pl. 
Huruf), **\etters,” of which there are 323,671. Xalimah (pl. 
Kalimat), ** words,” of which there are 77,934. <A’yat (pl. A’yat) 
‘*verses,’’ of which there are 6,616. <A’yat signifies literally 
‘* signs,” and it was used by Mohammed for short sections or verses 
of his revelation. The verses in the Suwras are not numbered. 
They usually mark a distinct pause either in the rhyme or sense, 
but are sometimes mere arbitrary divisions irrespective of either. 
The division of verses differs in different editions of the Arabic 
Koran, and are distinguished in the text by a small circle. The 
number of verses are always recorded after the title of the Sura. 





* See Nbldeylke’s Geschichte des Qorans, pp. 89-92. 


+ It is not necessary here to refer to the Medina swras, as we have in our 
translation of the Koran given a very full analysis of both the Meccan and Medina 
suras, 
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The Suras are not numbered, or known amongst Mohammedans 
by their numerical sequence, but each by a separate name or title 
drawn from some leading topic or expression occurring in it, as the 
Cow, Abraham, Believers, etc. 

Mohammedan commentators divide the words of the Koran into 
(1) Azass, or words used in a special sense; (2) ’Amm, collective 
or common, which embrace many individual things; (3) A/ush- 
tarak, complex words which have several significations; (4) 
Muawwa, words which require to be explained. The sentences 
(‘Zéarat) of the Koran are either Zahir or Khaf, t. ¢., either obvious 
or hidden. Obvious sentences are (1) Zahir, those sentences, the 
meaning of which is obvious or clear, without any assistance from 
the context; (2) Vass, those sentences the meaning of which is 
manifest from the text; (3) A/ufussar, sentences which are 
explained by some expression in the verse; (4) Muhkan, perspicu- 
ous sentences, the meaning of which is incontrovertible. Hidden 
sentences are of three kinds; (1) A/af, sentences in which other 
persons or things are hidden beneath the plain meaning of a word 
or expression contained therein; (2) A/ushkil, sentences which are 
ambiguous; (3) 4/wjmu/, sentences which are compendious, and 
have many interpretations; (4) A/ufashdbih, intricate sentences, or 


expressions, the exact meaning of which is unknown. 

Under this head are classed the mysterious letters which are 
placed at the beginning of twenty-nine of the chapters of the Koran. 
These are explained in various ways by Muslim commentators. 


Mim,) ; before xl, xlvi, H. M. (Ha, Mim) ; before xix, K. H. Y.A.S. 
(Kaf/, He, Ye, ’Ain, Sad), etc. Some commentators suppose 
these letters to be part of the revelation itself, and to conceal 
sublime and inscrutable mysteries. Noldenke at one time suggested 
that these initials did not belong to Mohammed’s text, but might be 
the monograms of possessors of codices, which, through negligence 
on the part of editors, were incorporated in the final form of the 
Koran. Thus, A. L. R. would stand for Zz-zudair, A. L. M. for 
Al-Mughairah, T. H. for Tal-Tah, and so on; but he now deems 
it more probable that they are to be traced to the Prophet himself, 
as Sprenger, Loth, and others suppose. None of the Arabic or 
European scholars have reached a decisive opinion on the subject. 
The authors of the commentary known as £/- /e/alain, give the 
prevailing opinion amongst Muslim scholars when they say, ‘‘ God 
alone knows what He means by these letters.” In fact, the Koran 
admits (Sura iii, 5) that it contains many things which neither can 
be, nor were intended to be, understood. 
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The use of words in the Koran is divided into four classes, (1) 
Hakikat, words which are used in their literal meaning ; (2) 4/asaz, 
words which are figurative; (3) Sarih, words the meaning of 
which is clear and palpable; (4) Xinayah, words which are meta- 
pnorical in their meaning. 

Renan says* that it is impossible for us to comprehend the charm 
which the Koran exerted immediately on its appearance. He con- 
siders the book declamatory, monotonous, tedious; and that the 
continuous reading of it is almost insupportable. Carlylet pro- 
nounces the Koran as a ‘* wearisome confused jumble, crude, 
incondite, endless iterations, long-windedness, entanglement; most 
crude; insupportable stupidity, in short! Nothing but a sense of 
duty could carry any European through the Koran.” Géethet 
however, says, ‘‘as often as we approach it, it always proves 
repulsive anew; gradually, however, it attracts, it astonishes, and, 
in the end, forces into admiration.” 

The adverse opinions given by many writers is owing wholly to 
a very superficial knowledge of the work. Inthe first place, the 
Koran suffers more than any other book by a translation, however 
masterly. Although the Koran is never metrical, and only a few 
exceptionally eloquent portions fall into a sort of spontaneous rythm, 
yet the rhyme is regularly maintained. So particular was this 
point carried we find in some of the Swras a derangement in the 
order of words, and a choice of verbal forms which would not 
otherwise have been employed. In one place, to save the rhyme, 
Mohammed calls Mount Sinai Sinin (xcv, 2) instead of Sind (xxiii, 
20): in another Elyat is called //ydsin (xxxvii, 130) instead of //yds 
(vi, 85; xxxvii, 123). The substance even is modified to suit 
exigencies of rhyme. Thus the Prophet would scarcely have fixed 
on the unusual number of eight angels round the throne of God 
(Ixix, 17) if the word ¢hamaniyah * eight,” had not happened to fill 
in so well with the rhyme. And when Sura lv speaks of ‘wo 
heavenly gardens, each with ¢wo fountains, and /wo kinds of fruit, 
and again of two similar gardens, all this is simply because the dual 
termination (az) corresponds to the syllable that controls the rhyme 
in that whole sura. 

The genius of the Arabic language is such that a series of words 
which would require to be expressed in clauses of several words in 
other languages, is expressed in Arabic by the next following 


* Histoire des Religions, p. 280. 
+ Heroes and Hero Worship. 
t West-Oecesti. Divan. 
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sentence explaining or completing the first. This would be much 
more clear and forcible if the words were of a similar shape and 
implied similar modifications of other ideas. This would render 
the two sentences necessarily symmetrical, and the presence of 
rythm would not only please the ear but contribute to the better 
understanding of the sense. * 

The Arabic language like all Semite languages, with very few 
exceptions, consists of triliteral roots, or three letters, and these are 
consonants. The vowels play only a secondary réle. The conso- 
nants give the meaning of the word; the vowels express modifica- 
tions. There is, however, an inherent meaning in the vowels 
themselves; thus the ~ vowel indicates simple action, completed 
action, continuous condition; the ¢ vowel indicates dependent 
action, connection of two ideas, temporary condition ; the a vowel 
indicates related action, immediate relation to action, and action 
resulting in a certain condition. The three short vowels run 
through the language with wonderful controlling power, rendering 
the language systematic and logical to a unique degree. So that 
the derivative forms expressing modifications of the original idea 
are not made by affixes and terminations alone, but also by the 
insertion of letters in the root. The letters 44, for example, are 
the bones of a skeleton, which the vowels clothe with flesh and 
endow with life. These three consonants convey the idea of **kill.” 
Add vowels, and we get such words as fata/a ‘he killed,” Auti/a 
‘*he was killed,” fa// ** the act of killing” or ‘‘ of being killed,” 
kil **a killer,” ‘* an enemy,” adil ** killing.” 

.Thus we can see that the grandeur of the Koran consists, its con- 
tents apart, in its diction; and only one familiar with the spoken 
Arabic can fully comprehend the beauty of the language with its 
crowd of prefixes and affixes, each of them affirming its own posi- 
tion, while consciously bearing upon and influenciug the central 
root. 

As we have said, the Arabic language is rythmical, rhymed, in 
fact, it is like the Italian and almost impossible not to rhyme; it 
also condescends to word-plays, and indulges in refrains; in some 
instances certain letters are doubled to give a soft dual termination, 
and we find in others m being made to answer to ”, /to 7, and so 
forth. It is therefore an impossibility to keep the rhyme or rythm 
in any translation. The following transliteration of Sura I, will 
give the reader some idea of the rhyming prose in which the Koran 
is written: 


* See Palmer's remarks on this point. ‘* 74e Qur’dn,” p. liv. 
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Bismillahi ’rrahmani ’rrahimi 

Alhamdu lillahi rabbi ’laalamina 
Arrahmani rrahmi 

Maliki yowmiddini 

Aiyyaka naabudu waaiyaka nastaainu 
Aihdina ssirata ’] mustakima 

Sirata ’llazina anaamta aalaihim 

Ghairi’] maghdubi aalaihim, wala ddallina. 


The following is a transliteration of the 94th Sura: 


Alam nasrah laka sadraka 
Wawadaana ’anka wizraka 
Alladi ’ankada zahraka 
Warafaana laka dikraka 
Faainna maalausri yusran 
‘inna maalausri yusran 
Faaida faragta fansab 
Waila rabbika fargab.* 


The student of Arabic will find the language excessively musical, 
sonorous, vigorous and eloquent in expression. After reading the 
Koran through many times, and studying it thoroughly and 
minutely, the writer has been astonished at its wealth of diction, 
and the majestic swing of the sentences. The careful reader can- 
not help being struck, especially in the older pieces, with the 
vigorous and rich imagination and rude, fierce eloquence. There 
are passages which may be compared in grandeur even with some 
of the sublimest passages of Job, of David, or of Isaiah. 

As Dr. Leitner, a well-known Arabic scholar, says: ‘*‘ Indeed, 
new beauties reveal themselves at every reading; although millions 
have derived consolation at the mere repetition of its sonorous 
phrases and thousands have taught its application to almost every 
phrase of life or feeling, there yet remain discoveries of its grandeur 
to be made, if, in studying the sacred verses, ever closer attention 
is paid to the occasions on which they were delivered and to the 
fluctuation of divine passion in exhortation or warning, to the 
many-sideness of lofty description, and to the kind heart that guided 
the practical sense of the Arabian prophet, a keen observer of 
human nature, of the outer world, and of the requirements of the 
times. Here a conjunctive particle denotes poetic hesitation before 
the sublime thought that is about to be uttered—there a hiatus indi- 
cates surprise at an interpretation or at irreverent questions, the 
righteous indignation of a misunderstood prophet.”+ 


* On this point see Mohammed Zwetter Teil; Einleitung in den Koran, 
Dr, Hubert Grimme, Miinster, 1895, p. 19. 


+ Asiatic Quarterly Review, vol. ix, p. 148. 
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The chief doctrine laid down in the Koran is the unity of God, 
and the existence of but one true religion. To unite the three 
principal religious forms which he found in his time and country, 
viz., Judaism, Christianity, and heathenism, into one, was Moham- 
med’s ideal, and the Koran properly read, discloses constantly the 
alternate flatteries and threats aimed at each of the three parties. 
Both punishments for the wicked and rewards for the righteous are 
depicted and exemplified chiefly by stories taken from the Bible, 
the apochryphal writings, and the Midrash. Special laws and 
directions, admonitions to moral and divine virtues, more partic- 
ularly to a complete and unconditional resignation to God’s will, 
form the bulk of the book. Great stress is laid upon charity and 
brotherhood among mankind; subjugation of the passions; the 
outpouring of a yrateful heart to the Giver of all good; and the 
accountability for human actions in another existence. But the 
great doctrine taught is a belief in the unity, immateriality, power, 
mercy, and superior love of the Creator. To walk with God, to 
have God ever present in our acts, was taught by the Hebrew 
prophets, by Jesus, and by the Prophet of Arabia. Mohammed’s 
cry was ever ‘* Za tlaha ill’ Allahu; Muhamadur Rasulu ‘llahi”— 
‘* There isno God but God; Mohammed is the Apostle of God.” 


Cuas. H. S. Davis. 


ANCIENT PARCHMENT IN HEBREW WITHOUT POINTS. 


To the Editor of Biblia: 


During my visit to Jerusalem, I was fortunate enough to obtain 
a parchment in Hebrew which I was informed had been found in 
the tomb of Absalom, a monolith cut in the solid rock, and yet 
standing in the Valley of Jehosaphat. This parchment scroll con- 
tains the book of Esther, in Hebrew, without the points, and the 
scroll bears evidence of extreme age. The characters are perfect 
and written evidently with great care as well as skill, and the ends 
of the cylinder upon which the scroll is rolled are turned apparently 
by a lathe. The lathe was known in early times, and its invention 
has been ascribed to Theodore of Samoa, 740 B. C. This tomb, 
known as the tomb of Absalom, is a cube twenty-two feet on each 
side, ornamented by columns and pilasters. Over the columns is a 
Doric frieze, with triglyphi and patere, and over these is an Egyp- 
tian cornice. The upper portion of the tomb is composed of two 
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layers of large stones, which terminate the cube, and then comes a 
cylinder consisting of three more layers adorned with projecting 
cable mouldings. The whole is crowned with a singular concave- 
curved pyramid capped by a stone representing a tuft of palm- 
leaves. The total height of the pillar, above the present surface of 
the ground, is fifty-four feet, of which thirty-seven feet are masonry. 
The lower part of the monument is now buried in a mass of stones 
thrown at it by Jews, Christians, and Moslems, who, believing it to 
be really the pillar of Absalom mentioned in Scripture, have thus 
manifested their indignation at the conduct of the erring son of 
King David. In the lower portion of the tomb is a chamber three 
feet square and filled with the débris of centuries. It is not possi- 
ble to ascertain the date of this monument, as there is no inscription 
upon it, but Benjamin of Tudela, in the twelfth century, makes 
mention of it, in his writings. The structure is certainly very 
ancient, and it resembles some of those seen at Petra. Dr. Robin- 
son, the eminent archeologist, gave it as his opinion that it 
belonged to the time of the Herods, for the strange commingling of 
the Egyptian, and the Greek styles, lead to the supposition that it 
must be of that period. 
Truly yours, 
C. W. Darvinc 
Utica, N.Y. 


THE MIRACLE OF THE RED SEA. 


- a communication from the secretary of the Victoria Institute, 

London, to Gen. C. W. Darling, Hon. Sec. at Utica, of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, and Associate Member of the Victoria 
Institute, the following statement is made: 

Major General Tulloch has lately carried out a War Office survey 
in that part of Egypt through which the route of the Exodus was 
said to have lain. The conformation of the country had somewhat 
altered since that event took place, 3,400 years ago, but what 
especially came under his notice was the action of a gale of wind, 
which had stopped all survey work on the borders of Lake Men- 
zahleh, which in a few hours carried the waters of the lake beyond 
the horizon, leaving all sailing vessels resting on the damp bed of 
the lake. 

This information was given by Major General Tulloch, at a 
meeting of the Victoria Institute, held in London June 17th, at 
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which time an interesting discussion ensued, and it was pointed out 
that wherever the passage of the Israelites took place, the possibility 
of water being influenced by wind to so great an extent was clearly 
demonstrated. 

During the meeting a vase was exhibited which had upon it a 
Chinese inscription. It had been found with a mummy, by an 
archeologist long resident in Egypt. 

Three interesting papers were then read in regard to the inter- 
course of nations in early times, showing that there was not only 
evidence of the existence of a land trade 3,000 years ago from India 
westwards, but also of a trade by sea. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


HAVE lately been reading the ‘* Quarterly Statements” from 
the beginning, and found the series suggestive of the remark- 
able way in which the organization was led from the start. It 
began on general grounds; no thorough work had been done in 
Palestine, Biblical students were asking that such work be attempted, 


there was danger in delay lest monuments should be destroyed. 
As soon as public meetings were held it was found that there were 
men, fully competent, who were ready to endure privation and 
danger; and it was only necessary to provide funds for several 
expeditions. At first no digging was attempted. It was only field 
study. 

Some of these men worked at very small cost and accomplished 
more than could have been expected. Prof. E. H. Palmer, for 
instance, passed over the entire route of the Exodus on foot and 
made accurate surveys of the Sinaitic mountains. He was there 
something like a year. Rev. F. W. Holland visited the same 
district no less than six times and on foot passed over the Desert of 
the Wandering. Mr. Tyrnhitt Drake was another man of wonder- 
ful adaptability who did great things among the natives. These 
three men died, as it were in harness, and became martyrs in the 
cause. 

The military men, General Warien, Colonel Wilson, Major 
Conder, Colonel Kitchener, and others, endured the dangers to 
health better, perhaps, but were no less ready to do all that the 
work required. The whole list is too long to be gone through with. 
All labored well. None was defeated, although the attack upon 
Conder’s party at one time was serious enough. 
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The results are before us: Palestine has been surveyed, and 
ordnance maps have been constructed with which nothing before 
can be compared; thousands of pages of literature embodying the 
results of careful researches upon the ground have been put before 
the public, and the books are the recognized authority upon all 
these subjects; excavations have been made with extremely valu- 
able results, and this work is hereafter to be the principal aim of 
the organization. 

There has been little or no return to subscribers except the return 
in information obtained which has been immense. There has been 
singularly little reward of honors and titles meted out to these noble 
men, but they have had the scholars’ reward of truth discovered. 

At the present time, after thirty years of existence, the Fund is 
prosecuting its great work with the highest hopes of achieving 
results which will be greater than any yet obtained.. 

One interesting fact I have noted appearing all along, and it is 
the remarkable one that the officers of the Fund have never been 
deceived by imposters. The danger was very great at first. 
Adroit scoundrels came forward with most plausible inventions, 
and they could not at once be exposed ; but the great caution which 
the scientific standard enforced has always been rewarded by the 
exposure of shams, while on the other hand no genuine relic has 
ever been ignored by mistake. Disaster of some sort to the high 
reputation of the Fund may yet befall, but there is not half the 
liability now that there was years ago. Shapira is dead, and it will 
be a bold man who now attempts such frauds as he was responsible 
for. 

A new arrangement is about to be made for presenting new sub- 
scribers of five dollars or more with the volume ‘ Thirty Years’ 
Work.” Heretofore it was necessary for the name to go to London 
and then the book, or before its issue, a similar gift, was mailed; 
now it is expected that such subscribers in this country will receive 
the book through me at once. 

If any who see this can usefully distribute circulars I will supply 
them on notice and shall be obliged for the aid. The circular 
which I am now using contains an excellent cut of the excavation 
at Jerusalem, showing a high tower of the old wall, now revealed 
after centuries of hiding. 

The standing description of our work at the end of Bisiia has 
been revised, and readers are requested to examine it. 

There is reason to believe that the ‘* Statement” for July will be 
the best ever issued, for it will have an account of the visit by 
Dr. Bliss to Kerah and will have in the account of the work at 
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Jerusalem, the first illustrations furnished by Mr. Dickie, the artist 
sent out for that purpose. I am often requested to send specimen 
copies, or am told that the subscription will be made after the copy 
is received. This has not worked well. I need not suggest reasons 
drawn from the unworthy ways of man, but will only say that the 
rule is to receive the subscription first and to respond at once by 
sending Statements, etc. 
THEODORE F, WriGurT, 


U. S. Secretary. 


42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND AND ITS 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY FUND. 


To the Editor of Biblia: 


The following subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
from June 2oth to July 2oth, are gratefully acknowledged : 
- $5.00 
- 20.00 
ESQ . 25.00 
5.0 


Alsop, Miss Lucy C 
American Geographical Society . 
Barrett, Mrs. S. E., Chicago . 5.00 
Benedict, William G., Esq . 5.00 
Bidwell, Mrs. Henrietta W. (1894) 5.00 
Billings, E. F., Esq. . . 5.00 
BLISS, JOHN H., ESQ. . . 25.00 
Bogert, Walter, Esq. (1894-95) 10.00 
Booraem, J. V. V., Esq . . 15.00 
Brewer, Edward M., Esq. . . 10.00 
Century Association. . . . . . 5.00 
Chatfield, D, S., Esq. . . . . §.00 
Chatfield, D. S., Esq. (Atlas) . 1.00 
City Library Association, Spring- 

field, Mass. . ee 
Clarke, Thomas B., See. 
Corliss, Miss Maria L, . 
Darrow, Alfred L., Esq S6 
Doane, Thomas, Esq . ; 
DODGE, REV. D. STUART . 
Dudley, Charles B., Esq. . . . 
Eager, George H., Esq. . . 
Eastman, Mrs. E. D. . 
Ewell, Rev. J. L.,D. D. . 
Flavelle, J. W., Esq. . 
Fox, Mrs. Louis R. (1894 95) - 


Harvard University Library . 
Hooper, Edward W., Esq . 
HUNNEWELL, H.H., 
Hurd, E. O., Esq . - 
Hustace, Mrs, William. . 5.00 
HYDE, CLARENCE M., ESQ. 25.00 
Isham, Edward sS., Esq., Chicago 5.00 
KIMBALL, MRs, E. D. . . 25.00 
Knox, Renwick B., Esq. (’94 95) 10.00 
Library Co. of Philadelphia . 5.00 
Lodge, Mrs, J. Ellerton. . 5 00 
Long Island Historical Society . 5.00 
Loring, Gen. Charles G. . . . 10.00 
LOTHROP, THORNTON K., 
ESQ. 25.00 
Lowell City I Miia ary ( hed) 1,00 
Mack, Thomas, Fsq . 5.00 
Meredith, Gilmor, Esq . . « §40 
Moldenke, Rev. Charles E., Ph. D. 5.00 
Mulford, Rev. Henry Du Bois. 5.00 
New Bedford Public Library 5.00 
Nichols, Charles P., Esq . 5.00 
Northampton Public Library. . 5.00 
Paine, N. Emmons, M.D . 5.00 
Parker, W. F., Fxq. . .... §0 
Peters, Rev. John P., D.D. . . 5.00 


5.00 


6.85 
5.00 
5.00 
6.70 
5.00 
25.00 
5.85 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
10.00 


Glenn, Wm. L,, Esq 
Green, Prof. Wm. H., D.D. LL. D. 5.00 


Pevey, G. A. A., Esq. (1894-95) 10.00 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y . 53.10 
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Providence Atheneum . .°. . $5.00 Stone, James S., Esq 
Ramsay, Mrs. Susan M... . 5.00 TAINTOR, C. M., ESQ. . . 25.00 
Ramsay, Mrs. Susan M, (Atlas) 1.00 ‘Tanner, Rt. Rev. B.T., D. D. 5.00 
Sage Library, Theological Sem- Van Slyck, W. H., Esq. . . . 5.00 
inary 7 Vaughn, Prof. WilliamJ... . 5.00 
Scammon, Mrs. J. Young, Chicago, 5.00 Wickes, William W., Esq. . . 5.00 
Seabury Divinity School. . . . 5.00 Williams, Archdeacon Gilbert F. 5.00 
Smith, Lyman C,, Esq. . . . 5.00 Wisconsin State Historical So- 
SPAULDING, WILLIAM &., a ee 5.00 
Young Men’s Christian Associa- 


Stokes, Anson Phelps, Esq. . . 20. Zimmerman, Rev. Jeremiah, 
Stokes, James, Esq 


From June 20th to July 2oth, I have received very thankfully 
these subscriptions to the Archeological Survey Fund: 


Art Institute, Chicago / Minneapolis Atheneum. . . . $5.00 
Brewer, Edward M., Esq... 5. Moldenke, Rev. Charles E., Ph. D. 5.00 
Chatfield, D. S., Esq , New London Public Library. . 5.00 
Corliss, Mrs. GeorgeH. .. . 5: Northampton Public Library. . 5.00 
Dodge, Rev. D. Stuart. . . . 5. Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y . 15.00 
Dudley, Charles B., Esq. . . . 10. Smith, Lyman C,, Esq 

Glenn, William L., Esq. . . . 5: St. Joseph, Missouri, Public 
Hawley, Miss EmmelineS. . . 5. Fa ae . . 10,00 
HYDE, CLARENCE M.,ESQ., 25.00 Syracuse Central Library. . . 5.00 
Loring, Gen. Charles G. . . . 5. Taintor, C. M., Esq 

Lowell City Library 


July 20, 1895. Wi..iiam C. WINsLow, 


Honorary Secretary. 


Office of Egypt Exploration Fund, 15 Blagden St., Boston. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The glass blowers of ancient Thebes are known to have been as 
proficient in that particular art as the most scientific craftsman of 
the same trade of the present day, after a lapse of forty centuries of 
so-called ‘* progress.” They were well acquainted with the art of 
staining glass, and are known to have produced that commodity in 
great profusion and perfection. 

Rossellini gives an illustration of a piece of stained glass known 
to be 4,000 years old, which displayed artistic taste of high order, 
both in tint and design. In this case the color is struck through 
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the vitrified structure, and he mentions designs struck entirely in 
pieces from one-half inch to three-quarters inch thick, the color 
being perfectly incorporated with the structure of the piece, and 
exactly the same on both the obverse and reverse sides. 

The priests of Ptah at Memphis were adepts in the glassmaker’s 
art, and not only did they have factories for manufacturing the 
common crystal variety, but they had learned the vitrifying of the 
different colors and the imitating of precious stones to perfection. 
Their imitations of the amethyst and of the various other colored 
gems were so true to nature that even now, after they have lain in 
the desert sands from 2,000 to 4,000 years, it takes an expert to 
distinguish the genuine articles from the spurious. It has been 
shown that, besides being experts in glass making and glass color- 
ing, they used the diamond in cutting and engraving glass. In the 
British Museum there is a beautiful piece of stained glass, with an 
engraved emblazonment of the monarch Thothmes III, who lived 
3,400 years ago. 


The April number of the /xdian Antiguary contains an elaborate 
paper by Prof. G. Thibaut, of Allahabad, on the recent attempts to 
determine the antiquity of Vedic civilization. He subjects to a 
severe examination the theories of Prof. Bal Gangadhar Tilak and 
Prof. H. Jacobi, who have independently reached very much the 
same conclusion, from astronomical data, that parts at least of the 
Vedic literature must have been composed between 4000 and 2500 
B.C. Prof. Thibaut, while not denying the probability of Vedic 
culture reaching back toa more remote past than has been generally 
assumed, contends that the passages quoted by Tilak and Jacobi do 
not necessarily bear the interpretation put upon them. His con- 
clusion is that ‘*none of the astronomical data which so far has 
been traced in Vedic literature in any way compel or even warrant 
us to go back higher than the time when, as the Jyotisha Vedanga 
explicitly states, the winter solstice took place in Sravisthas.” 

At what period that coincidence occurred, he is content to agree 
with the late Prof. Whitney, who wrote that ‘‘a thousand years 
would not be too long a period to cover all the uncertainties 
involved.” Prof. Thibaut concludes with an argument of general 
application—that anything like a fairly accurate fixation of the sun’s 
place among the stars at the winter solstice cannot be imagined to 
have been accomplished by people who had no approximately 
correct notion of the length of the year. 
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We have received from Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., a little work 
of 137 pages entitled, ‘‘ The Religions of the World,” by Principal 
G. M. Grant, D. D., of Queen’s University, Canada. The author 
calls attention to the excellent features of other religions rather than 
to their defects; to the good rather than to the bad fruit which they 
have borne. The sketch is attempted ‘in the spirit that should 
animate an intelligent Confucianist, Hindoo, Buddhist, or Moham- 
medan, to whom the task of describing Christianity briefly was 
assigned.” The author has produced a very fair and readable little 
book. He has considered religion as a universal phenomenon of 
humanity, and considers that all normal human beings are religious. 
That every systematized religion has given birth to a civilization, 
and that many of them still stand, side by side with Christianity, 
great historic religions, interwoven with civilizations hoary with 
age. Says Dr. Grant, ‘* They are identified in the affections of 
their votaries with venerated names, an insult to whom is as unpar- 
donable as an insult to Hebrew prophets or apostles, or even the 
founder of our faith, would be felt to be by us.” The Mohamme- 
dan, the Hindu, the Buddhist, and the Confucian religions are 
treated in relation to their causes of the success, sources of strength 
and weakness, and success and failure. Dr. Grant considers that 


we shall never gain the non-Christian nations until we treat their 
religions with justice, and until courtesy, respect, and love take the 
place of the contempt which is now so general, and the only excuse 
for which is that it is largely based upon ignorance. 

The price of this little book, which is printed in Edinburgh, is 
only fifty cents, and it is well worth the money. 


The editor of Bisiia has nearly completed a work upon which 
he has been engaged for over ten years. It is a translation of the 
Koran from the Arabic, with critical, exegetical, and philological 
notes, forming a complete commentary. As we have mentioned in 
the article on the Koran in this number of Brsiia, the Koran is a 
very difficult work to translate. The language of the Koran is of 
great elegance and purity, and although the work is written in 
prose it is rythmical, and the style is usually concise, bold, sublime 
and majestic, impassionate, fluent, and harmonious. 

Sale’s version, first published in 1734, is more of a paraphrase 
than a translation. He introduced the comments of Arabic com- 
mentators into the body of the text, and continually used Anglicised 
Latin instead of English words. Professor Palmer’s translation 
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published in 1880, in the ‘* Sacred Books of the East,” is extremely 
literal, in fact, so much so as to often materially affect the sense. 
Rodwell’s translation made some thirty-five years ago is also para- 
phraistic, and different renderings are often given of the same 
words. He has also attempted to represent the rhyme of the 
original, which is simply an impossibility, and yet give a correct 
translation. 

The Koran has never been studied in a completely sympathetic 
spirit by European scholars. The majority of writers have 
approached Islam only to vilify and misrepresent it. The defects 
of Islam are well known; its merits are completely ignored. 
Mohammed was not an impostor, a juggler, a knave, or a forger, 
as he has many times been called. He was an uncultured, semi- 
barbarous son of nature, unable to read or write, but was one of the 
master-minds of the world’s history ; the founder of a nation and an 
empire, as well as one of the great monotheistic creeds which 
sprang from the Semitic race. He was aman who instituted a 
religion which not only changed the manners and institutions of the 
Arabians themselves, but materially influenced the destinies of the 
largest portion of the civilized globe. 

The writer has treated the life of Mahommed from a medical 
standpoint. _Mahommed was an epileptic like Julius Cesar, 
Petrarch, Peter the Great, Napoleon, Newton, Pascal, Moliére, 
and many others who might be mentioned, who have give unmis- 
takable evidence of a diseased mental organization, but who had 
mental stamina enough to withstand to any degree the injurious 
effects of the disease. The things which Mohammed heard and 
saw had no objective reality, but were merely the subjective work- 
ings of an overwrought and morbidly excitable imagination. 
Viewed in this light we can have more charity for the man and his 
work. 

In order that the Koran may be more thoroughly understood an 
account of the life of Mohammed will be given as well as a com- 
plete account of Islam, drawn not only from the Koran but from 
original sources, and approached from a Muslim standpoint. 

It will be shown that the Mohammedan religion was not original, 
and that Mohammed never claimed that it was, but was a return to 
the primitive creed of Abraham. There was a general, social and 
religious upheaving at the head of which the Prophet placed him- 
self, and which partly carried him on with it, and partly he him- 
self carried it on. 

It is expected that this will be the most complete and readable 
edition of the Koran ever published for English readers. 
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Mr. Lewis Rice, director ot Archeological researches in Mysore, 
has issued the first volume of an Epigraphia Carnataca, comprising 
inscriptions in the Mysore district. The dates of the oldest of these 
cannot be vouched for with absolute certainty; but early in the 
eighth century we stand on safer ground, and from that period 
onwards there is no break in the record. The inscriptions are 
given both in the original Canarese (some in Tamil) and in Roman 
character with an English translation, and in many cases in photo- 
graph. The introduction deals with the historical results yielded 
by the inscriptions. 

Professors Peterson and Bhandarkar in their search for early 
Sanskrit manuscripts have brought to light many a long-sought 
treasure of the early literature of India. Dr. Bhandarkar has 
recently issued a report concerning his work from 1884 to 1887. 

There is no English translation of the Vedic hymns which is 
abreast with modern scholarship, and students have still to look to 
foreign parts for new renderings and interpretations. The most 
recent contribution on the subject is Abel Bergaigne’s ‘*‘ Quarante 
Hymnes du Rig-Véda.” The translation is accompanied by an 
excellent commentary. This is a posthumous work and is ably 
edited by Mr. V. Henry, himself favorably known as a translator of 
Vedic hymns, who has added many notes and references. 


There are probably no scholars in any line of study who are so 
jealous of one another’s labors as Egyptologists. Some time ago a 
contributor to the Zransactions of the St. Louis Academy of Science 
pronounced Prof. Ebers ‘* a calumniator and a cheat,” Dr. Le Page 
Renouf as ‘‘ one of the greatest of lampooners,” and a “‘ gross and 
shameless calumniator,” and that a translation from the Egyptian 
by Goodwin in the ** Records of the Past,” was correct only in four 
instances in twenty lines. Dr. Budge, for many years the keeper 
of Egyptian antiquities in the British Museum, has recently trans- 
lated the ‘* Book of the Dead” from the Papyrus of Ani, and it has 
been published by the British Museum. Dr. Le Page Renouf in a 
recent number of the Academy, says that the whole of the Introduc- 
tion is ‘‘a mere mass of undigested cram,” and speaks of Budge’s 
‘*unnecessary display of ignorance,” and inability to translate the 
work, 

When Harper’s *‘ Bible and Modern Discoveries” was first pub- 
lished, a well-known Orientalist and traveler, in reviewing the 
work, said ‘‘that it was not worth the paper it was printed on.” 
Yet it is a very accurate and reliable work, and three editions have 
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been sold. A reverend professor in a southern university in review- 
ing President Harper’s Lectures on Genesis, speaks of ‘* his hair- 
brained theories,” and ‘‘errors and misrepresentations of the 
Scriptures.” 

Miss Jane E. Harrison is a well-known Greek scholar, and so 
acknowledged everywhere. Among her other works she has 
written a most excellent book entitled ‘‘ Introductory Studies in 
Greek Art.” A review of this book by a college professor speaks 
of the ‘*many errors” in the work, and ‘that they might be 
expected of a lady who evidently was ignorant of the subject.” 
And now comes Prof. Breasted of the Chicago University, who 
writes of the ** lack of critical judgment,” ** inaccuracy,” and ** super- 
ficiality,” of a work which the most able Egyptologist in this country 
refers to as ‘*a credit to American scholarship,” and which some of 
the ablest critics in this country and abroad have given great praise. 

Fortunately there are critics, broad-minded, scholarly, free from 
petty jealousies, from whom criticism is welcomed, and one is glad 
to profit by it. Unfortunately, there are critics, narrow-minded, 
bigoted, dyspeptic, ungentlemanly, who can see no good in any- 
thing not written by themselves. 

During the seven years that Brsi1a has been published, we 
have returned a good many books that publishers have sent to us 
for review, for the reason that we could not speak favorably of them. 


If we cannot speak kindly of a book we prefer not to notice it. 


Professor Sayce writes from Assuan: ‘I think I have found 
Nimrod in the cuneiform inscriptions. His full name was Nazi 
Murudu the Kassu, and he was the Babylonian contemporary of 
the father of the Assyrian king who restored Nineveh and founded 
Calah about fifty years before the Exodus. So Moses seemed to have 
been right after all.” 


Prof. Max Miiller asks for money to photograph the inscriptions 
of the Kutho Daw, near Mandalay, in Burmah, before they are 
destroyed. The Kutho Daw isa collection of over 700 Buddhist 
temples, each containing a white marble slab on which part of the 
Tripitaka, the great Buddhist Bible, is engraved; together they 
give the entire work, which consists of 275,200 stanzas, or 8,808,000 
syllables—nearly fifteen times the bulk of our Old Testament. The 
language is the Pali of the fifth century before Christ, believed to 
have been spoken by Buddha; the characters are the Burmese 
letters, and the text was revised by a learned commission. The 
dampness of the climate is rapidly effacing the inscriptions. 
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Miss EMILY PATERSON, 37 Great Russell Street, London, W. C., England. 
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Superintendent of Archeological Survey. 
F. LL. Grirritu, B.A., F.S.A. 


Editor of Hieroglyphic Documents. 
EpovuarRD NAVILLE, Ph.D., Litt.D. 


Editor of Demotic Documents. 
Pror. E. REVILLOUT, Museum of the Louvre, Paris. 


Offices of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


37 Great RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W. C., AND 15 BLAGDEN STREET, Boston, Mass, 
U.S.A. 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


This Society, founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, LL. D., R. Stuart Poole, 
LL. D., and Sir Erasmus Wilson, F. R. S. (who was its first President), was estab- 
lished for the purpose of promoting historical investigation in Egypt by means of 
systematically conducted explorations; particular attention being given to sites 
which may be expected to throw light upon obscure questions of history and topo- 
graphy, such as those connected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos” Period, the district 
of the Hebrew Sojourn, the route of the Exodus, and the early sources of Greek art. 
The work is conducted on the principle of careful examination of all details, and the 
preservation of objects discovered. These objects are of supreme value and interest, 
inasmuch as they illustrate the international influences of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, 
and Syrian styles; afford reliable data for the history of comparative art; reveal 
ancient technical processes; and yield invaluable examples of art in metal, stone and 
pottery. The metrological results are also of the highest importance, some thous- 
ands of weights having already been found. 

Explorers have been sent out every season; two, and sometimes three, conducting 
excavations in different parts of Egypt. Each year has been fruitful in discoveries. 
Much has been done towards the restoration of the ancient topography of Lower 
Egypt. The sites of famous cities have been identified; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, 
the city of Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daphne (identical with the Biblical 
Tahpanhes), have been discovered; statues and inscriptions, papyri, and beautiful 
objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain and glass, have been found; 
new and unexpected light (not less momentous, or likely to produce less effect on con- 
temporary criticism, than the discoveries of Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its direction determined; several most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 
the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bubastis, and other sites; Ahnas, the Hanes of 
Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth of the Bible and 
Bubastis of the Greeks. has afforded ruins of peculiar significance and grandeur, 
inscribed with texts of absorbing value; and the recent excavation of the ruins of 
the temple built by Queen Hatasu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark a distinct and 
brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in tV alley of the Nile. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF EGYPT. 


The Archeological Survey of Egypt, for which a special fund is provided, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in -‘ Antiques,” needs to 
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be pushed vigorously forward. The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh have now 
been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with absolute accuracy 
and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 B. C., are historically of 
great value. 


The Archeological Institute of America, on motion of Prof. Charles Eliot Norton 
of Harvard, passed the following vote :— 


Resolved, That the Archeological Institute takes a deep interest in the Archzological Sur- 
vey of Egypt, undertaken by the Egypt Exploration Fund; and that it believes, in the words of 
the Fund, that it will be “‘a work welcome to all students of history, to all lovers of antiquity, 
to artists, archeologists, travelers, and the world at large;’’ and that it should receive at the 
hands of an educated public a liberal and prompt support. 


THE BOOKS PUBLISHED. 


I. The Store City of Pithom, Thirteen plates and two maps. 
Il. Tanis (Zoan). Part I. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi is in this volume. 


{fl. Naukratis. Part I. Fifty-one plates and plans, Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in antiques, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pottery, 
etc., and in ancient epigraphy. 


IV. Goshen. Eleven plates, maps, and plans. , 


VY. Tanis (Zoan). Part II. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Sixty-three plates 
and plans. 


VI. Nauktatis. Part II. Forty-tive plates. 


VII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates 
Extra Volume. 


VIII. Bubastis. Part I. Sixty-three plates. 

1X. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Fifteen plates. Eatra Volume, 
X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II. (Bubastis, Part II). Thirty-nine plates. 
XI. Ahnas. Beautifully illustrated. 


XII. Deir el Bahari (Queen Hatasu’s Temple). Preliminary volume. Fifteen 
plates. 


Survey Volume I, The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-nine plates. 
Very valuable and unique. 


Survey Volume II. Beni Hasan, Part II. Thirty-nine plates. 


Survey Volume III. El Bersheh, Part I. Thirty-five plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. 


Survey Volume LY. El Bersheh. Part II. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


I Atlas. An Atlas of Ancient Egypt with eight fine maps in colors; having a 
complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblical references, etc. Invalu- 
able to the historical reader and tourist. Price, $1.00. 
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Il. The Season’s Work at Ahnas and Beni Hasan. 
late Amelia B. Edwards, L. H. D., etc. Price, 70 cents. 


III. Archeological Report (1892-3). 


70 cents. 
IV. Archeological Report (1893-4). 
Vv. Temple of Deir-el-Bahari. 


Seven illustrations. 
Seven illustrations and maps. 


Price, 70 cents. 


A guide to, with plan. Price, 15 cents. 


b@"The elaborate quarto volume upon a season’s exploration at any site cannot be 
published till the following year. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND BOOKS. 


Zach donor or subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘*‘ Archeological Report;” (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume of 
the season; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lectures, 
account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. No other Archeological Society in the 
world gives so much for so little money. It is hoped, however, that all who can will 
subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. Patrons contribute not less than $25. 

The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 
duty and postage. The volumes are handsome quartos, embellished with photo- 
graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes with 
colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 

b@> Back volumes can always be ordered. 


Address all inquiries, all orders for circulars or books, to the Eaypt EXPLORATION 
FuND (Miss Mary B. Comyns, Secretary, in charge of the office), 15 Blagden Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer. 


All checks to be made payable to Rev. William C. Winslow, Honorary 


Local Honorary Secretaries. 


Mrs. Charles L. Hutchinson, 2709 Prairie 
Ave., Chicago, IIL 

Albert Aub, 43 East 83d St., New York, 
ie 

Mrs. Howard Crosby, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. Eugene A. Hoffman, New York, N.Y. 

Rev. Frederick W. Taylor, D. D. Spring- 
field, Ill. 

Prof. Howard Osgood, D. D., Rochester, 
fy 

Prof. James R. Jewett, Minnesota Uni- 
versity, St. Paul, Minn. 

Rev. J. E. Kittredge, D. D., Geneseo, N.Y. 

Rev. Edward Herbruck, Ph. D., 131 South 
Jefferson St., Dayton, Ohio. 

Hon. Chas. H. S. Davis, M. D., Ph. D., 
Meriden, Conn. 

Prof. James M. Hoppin, D. D., 
Haven, Conn. 

Henry Phipps, Jr., Esq., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Clarence H. Clark, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Geo. Douglas Miller, 125 State St., Albany. 


New 


Mrs. Thomas E. Stillman, 95 Joralemon 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. J. H. Devereux, 882 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Prof. Hiram H. Bice, Ph. D., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Rev. A. P. Putnam, D. D., Concord, Mass. 

Rev. Camben Cobern, Ph. D., 13 North 
St., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Miss Marie A. Molineux, Ph. D., Park 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 

Francis Hall, Elmira, N. Y. 

Mrs. John J. Bagley, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. James B. Ames, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Georgia Louise Leonard, Smithson- 
ian Institution, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. M. D. Thompson, 137 High 
Hartford. 

Mrs. Mary Newbury Adams, 200 West 
11th St., Dubuque, Iowa. 

Pres. Lewis A. Gorton, LL. D., Lansing, 
Mich. 


St., 
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A. M. Switzer, 201 Centre Ave., Bay City, 
Michigan. 

Prof. R. G. Thwaites, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. 

Rev. W. W. Adams, D. D., Fall River, 
Mass. 

Miss Mary A. Sharpe, 25 West River St., 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Prof. O. T. Mason, Ph. D., Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 

Charles Buncher, Detroit, Michigan. 

Mrs. George H. Christian, 404 South 8th 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Miss Sarah H. Killikelly, 308 South Hi- 
land St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Prof. Charles C. Stearns, 126 Garden St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Rev. S. D. Peet, Ph. D., editor of The 
American Antiquarian, Good Hope, Ill. 

Rev. H. L. Myrick, Sing Sing, N. Y. 

Prof. Chas. M. Tyler, D. D., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Pres’t James Marshall, D. D., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Gen, Chas. W. Darling, Utica, N. Y. 

Mrs. A. L. Andrews, ‘‘ The Reef,” New- 
port, R. I. 

J.B. Burnett, M. D., 
Newark, N. J. 

Dr. John F. Goucher, President Woman’s 
College of Baltimore, Md. 

Renwick B. Knox, Esq., Duluth, Miun. 


16 Chestnut St., 


Warren K. Moorehead, LL. D., editor of 
The Archeologist, Ohio State Univers- 
ity, Columbus, Ohio. 

Prof. J. Frederick Hopkins, Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev. Charles J. Wood, D. D., York, Pa. 

Hon. Jeremiah Lynch, Bohemian Club, 
San Francisco. 

Mrs. Theodore Sterling, Gambier, Ohio. 

Mrs. John C. Merrill, Hotel Figuera, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Pres’t Henry Morton, Ph. D., Stevens 
Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 

Miss Mary Eva Keys, Madison Read, E. 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mrs. Herbert C. Tolman, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn. 

Miss Sybil Carter, 23 Central Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Rev. Jeremiah Zimmerman, D. D., 109 
South St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Charles W. Sloane, Esq., 111 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

Prof. Samuel Hart, D. D., Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, Conn. 

Rey. D. L. Miller, Mount Morris, Ill. 

Mrs. Charles Henry Webb, Nantucket, 
Mass. 

S. R. Allen, Esq., 15 Toronto St., Toronto, 

Canada, 


Av-Entirely without endowment, this Society is absolutely dependent on voluntary sub- 
scriptions or donations for its books and explorations, even for this season’s labors. All 
services for the Funp by its honorary officials are a gratuity. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 
Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 1865. 
the following rules : 





It was established on the basis of 


1. It was not to be a religious society. That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson. K. C. 
B., K. C. M. G., F. R. S., LL. D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Sinai); Col. 
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Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G. C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who conducted the exca- 
vations of Jerusalem); Major Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of Western Palestine and of 
the east country, unfinished) ; Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. E. (Surveyor with 
Major Conder) ; the late Major Anderson, C. M.G., R. E.; Canon Tristram, F.R.S. ; 
Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass., and Dr. F. J. Bliss. 

Although the Society is not a religious society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible Students, and its chief supporters are 
found among ministers of all denominations, who see in the results of the explora- 
tions many confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

In the course of its twenty-five years existence, the Society, with limited funds at 
its disposal, has done an immense amount of work, and published the results in 
books, papers, maps, plans, and photographs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and also for the advantage of all students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following ; 

1. EXCAVATIONS aT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, 
and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down to the founda- 


tions, and the original masons’ marks found upon them. The contours of the rock, 
showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled up, have been 


ascertained. In consequence of these and other discoveries, many questions of topo- 
graphy relating to the city, and all Bible references to locality, are now viewed in an 
entirely new light. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy having been brought to an end, the Executive 
Committee applied for and received from the Sublime Porte a new ftirman for carry- 
ing on excavations at Jerusalem. These were commenced in the spring of last year 
by Dr. F. J. Bliss. and have already led to very valuable discoveries. 

An extremely interesting rockscarp was first traced for some distance along the 
supposed site of the old wall of the city, south of the present wall, and was subse- 
quently followed for over 1,000 feet. In this line of wall the remains of several 
ancient towers and a gateway have been discovered. No less than four sills of this 
ancient gateway, belonging to four different periods, were found in sttu one above 
the other. Dr. Bliss writes: ‘I know of no more interesting example of a place 
where four distinct periods may be studied in the short perpendicular distance of 
four feet.” Full accounts of these researches will be found in the Quarterly State- 
ments of the Fund. 

2. THE RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUE OF GALILEE, BY SIR Cv *RLES WILSON.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still stand in Galilee. They have all been planned 
and sketched, and are found to be of considerable architectural pretensions. As one 
consequence of this work, the building in which Christ taught the people could now 
be reconstructed. 

3. THE SuRVEY OF WESTERN PaALESTINE.—This work, occupying ten years in all, 
was carried out by Major Conder, R. E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E, Before it 
was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a terra incognita—some names were 
filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scripture places remained unknown. But now we 
possess a map, on the scale of one inch to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. In the course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THE ARCHXOLOGICAL Work OF M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illus 
trations of the Bible furnished by this learned archeologist may be mentioned the 
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Discovery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘ Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the Pool 
of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, are 
additional archeological discoveries of incomparable importance due to other 
explorers. Casts and drawings of these may be seen in the collection of the Fund. 

5. Five Hunprep Square MILEs of the country east of Jordan were surveyed by 
Major Conder, R. E., and the results published in a companion volume to the Survey 
of Western Palestine. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, and abounds 
with ruins of places Biblical and Classical. Among these ruins are most wonderful 
fields of dolmens and stone circles. Major Conder has made drawings of these. 
There are also special surveys of all the most important ruins in the district surveyed. 
A map of the Survey, reduced to the scale of one-third, is added to the volume, and 
all Major Conder’s drawings and plans, numbering more than 350, have been engraved. 
The Jaulfn, ’Ajlfin, and part of the Hauran, embracing a district of fifteen hundred 
sguare miles, have been surveyed by Herr Schumacher, and the results published. 

6. THe GEoLoGicaL SURVEY OF PALESTINE, BY Prog, E. HULL, F. R. S., is pub- 
lished in a separate volume. The geological facts brought forward throw new light 
on the route of the Exodus, and atford conclusive proof that the Cities of the Plain 
are not under the waters of the Dead Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and 
the Wfidy ’Arabah have been investigated by Mr. Chichester Hart, and the results 
published in a separate volume. 


7. INQUIRY INTO MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, PROVERBS, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, &C.— 
Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 


observation of the customs of the people. The Committee have made arrangements 
for conducting a scientific examination into these by means of questions drawn up 
with the assistance of the President of the Archeological Society, the Director of the 
Folk Lore Society, and others. A paper by Major Conder, R. E., on the first series of 
answers to these questions was published in the Quarterly Statement for July, 1889. 
Essays on the subject, by the Rev. Dr. Post and Mr. Bliss. a Paper on Jewish-Spanish 
Proverbs in use in the country, by Rev. J. E. Hanauer, and valuable papers on the 
Folk Lore, Religion and Customs of the Fellahin, by P. J. Baldensperger, Esq., have 
also been published. . 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these 
explorations, for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of 
the West, together, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie eaposed. 
Instances of this are the Siloam Inscription, which was cut out of its place and stolen 

though happily the fragments were subsequently recovered), the doorway of a Syna- 
gogue in Upper Galilee, and the sculptured figures at Kana. 

A course of seven Lectures on the Objects and Work of the Fund, delivered in the 
spring of 1892, by Sir Charles Wilson, Major Conder, and other distinguished scholars 
and explorers, has been published in a small volume, entitled ‘‘The City and the 
Land,” the second edition of which, with plan of Jerusalem according to Josephus, is 
now ready. 

‘Thirty Years’ Work” is a summary account of the work of the Fund from the 
beginning. It was prepared by Walter Besant and is fully illustrated. 

1. Susscripers of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 
(1) Post free the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement,” which is the journal of the Society, and 
contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries 
made in the Holy Land. 
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(2) The maps published by the Society at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Post free on application, a copy of ‘‘ Thirty Years’ Work.” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive the ‘‘Quarterly Statements” free and are 
entitled to the books and maps at the reduced price. 

Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Quarterly 
Statements and in Biblia. They should be sent to the undersigned, from whom 
books, casts, price lists, &c., can be obtained. Circulars giving full information sent 
on application to 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 


Honorary Secretary for the United States. 


42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


BOOK OF THE DE 


Edited, with Introduction, by 
DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS. 


——_+ 0 e+ —__—___ 


Che Book of the Dead is the most ancient and most 
important of the religious texts which have come down to the present day, 
as regards the extent and variety of information that it affords. 


This celebrated Egyptian theological work, and the oldest book in the 
world, isa group of Hermetic books which has been called the Puneral 
Ritual, or Book of the Dead, and was considered by the Egyptians as . 
an inspired work, and for over 5,000 years its prayers and hymns and 
litanies were in use. Some chapters of the book declare that they were 


written by God Himself, and that they reveal His will and the divine 
mysteries to man. 


—- 
ANSY? 

The Egyptian title was —/\ <=> | **The Manifestation of 
Light,” or in other words, the Book revealing light to the soul. The 
book was destined to instruct the soul in that which would befall it after 
death, and its contents informed the reader what he would have to be 
passed through, and their efficacy secured him against the dangers feared, 
and assured to him blessings desired. 


The Sook of the Bead gives us the completest account of primitive 
belief. We learn from this remarkable book that the standard of morality 
with the ancient Egyptians was very high. ‘*Not one of the Christian 
virtues,” writes Chabas, ‘‘is forgotten in the Egyptian code: piety, charity, 
gentleness, self-command in word and action, chastity, the protection of the 
weak, benevolence towards the needy, deference to superiors, respect for 
property in its minutest details,” etc. It shows that thousands of years 
before Christ the Egyptians held lofty conceptions of the Deity; that they 
believed in one God, self-existent and omnipotent: and that their moral 
ideas were of the purest and best. 


Only two translations of the entire work have been completed: one in 
English by Dr. Birch in 1867, which is every inaccurate, and now very 
scarce, and the other in French by M. Paul Pierret, in 1882. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Messrs. G. P. Purnam’s Sons have issued the most complete edition 
of the Book of the Bead ever published. 


The 79 plates of the Great Turin Papyrus, giving the 167 chapters 
complete, taken from Lepsius’ Das Todtenbuch der Aegypter nach dem 
Hieroglyphischen Papyrus in Turin, and the 20 plates of the Louvre Papyrus, 
taken from E. de Rougé’s Ritue/ funétraire des Anciens Egyptiens, publie 
@apres le Papyrus au Louvre, are reproduced by the photo-engraving pro- 
cess in fac-simile. M. de Rougé’s work was published at $26.00, and 
Lepsius’ book at $8.00, and both are out of print, and would cost much 
more to procure them now. 


In order that the mythology and symbolism of the Book of the Dead 
may be thoroughly comprehended, an account is given of the Religion and 
Mythology of the Ancient Egyptians, with chapters on Animal Worship, 
the Egyptian Pantheon, Symbolism of the Book of the Dead, etc. 


The size of the 99 plates will be 7 x 10 inches, and the book will be 
printed in quarto form, 9 x 12 inches, on superfine book’ paper, and bound 
in cloth. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


{.—The Religious Beliefs of Primitive. V.—The Symbolism of the Book of the 
Peoples. Dead. 


31.—The Religion of Ancient Egypt. Vi.—Translation of the Book of the 
Dead. 


111.—Animal Worship in Ancient Egypt. 
VII.—Index to all of the words contained 


IV.—The Egyptian Pantheon. in the Tarin Papyrus. 


Subscriptions payable on delivery of the book. 


PUBLISHED BY 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West Twenty-third Street, 
24 Bedford Street, Strand, NEW YORK. 


LONDON, W. C. 


A Prospectus sent on application. 


Third Edition now ready. Third Edition, Price, $6.00. 





